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in which it was discovered. This is a round 
clay disk, both sides of which are covered 
with a continuous hieroglyphic inscription 
arranged in a spiral. The signs, which were 
stamped into the clay while it was still wet, 
consist of human figures and animals or 
their parts, plants, weapons, and various 
implements. Some of these signs bear an 
unmistakable resemblance to other Minoan 
hieroglyphs, but a large number of them 
are new and others are distinctly un- 
Minoan, as, for instance, the square, squat 
figure of a woman, who certainly represents 
a very different type from the slender 
Minoan lady with pinched-in waist. This 
dissimilarity from the ordinary Cretan 
writing has been explained by Dr. L. 
Pernier (Ausonia, 1909, pp. 255 ff.) as due to 
a local Phaestian variety, but Mr. A. J. 
Evans believes the disk to be non-Cretan 
and a product of a "parallel and closely 
allied culture existing somewhere on the 
Southwest coast lands of Asia Minor" 
(Scripta Minoa, p. 287). A close examina- 
tion of the writing will show the repetition 
of certain groups of signs which may stand 
for a kind of refrain. This fact and the 
evidence of a metrical arrangement suggest 
that the inscription was a religious chant. 
The period to which it belongs is the end of 
Middle Minoan III (about 1600 b.c), that 
is slightly later than the hieroglyphic in- 
scriptions from Knossos. 

Recently Professor Hempl in Harper's 
Magazine for January, 191 1, and Miss F. 
Melian Stawell in the Burlington Magazine 
for April, 191 1, have published interpreta- 
tions of this disk. They have gone on the 
basis that the signs stand for the first syl- 
lable or letter in Greek of the object which 
they represent. According to this scheme 
Miss Stawell has worked out an interpreta- 
tion of the disk as a hymn to Athena, written 
in Greek of a primitive character. Pro- 
fessor Hempl, who tries to interpret only 
the opening lines, reads them as relating to 
the plundering of a shrine and subsequent 
reprisals. There can be no doubt of the in- 
genuity of their methods or the suggestive- 
ness of the results obtained. But since we 
have no absolute proof as yet that the script 
is syllabic or the language Greek, and inas- 
much as the two writers, though both work- 



ing on this hypothesis, do not agree as to 
the meanings or words represented by many 
of the symbols, we must await further in- 
vestigations by themselves or other scholars 
before we can say that their theory is well 
founded, and, if so, that either of them has 
worked it out correctly. 

G. M. A. R. 

AN EXAMPLE OF COLONIAL 
PANELING 

AT least three different types of 
house are to be found in the early 
colonial period in America. The 
first is that with a chimney at one 
end, thus containing, originally, only one 
room. The second is that with a chimney 
at each end, thus consisting of two rooms 
with or without an "entry" between them 
running the whole width of the house. The 
third is that with one chimney placed be- 
tween two rooms, with a fireplace in each 
room, and with an entry in front of the 
chimney. All three of these were, to begin 
with, only one room deep. Later they 
were two rooms deep; and in the first two 
types, two fireplaces, generally side by side, 
appear in the same chimney, while in the 
third type a fireplace is built in the rear of 
the central chimney. 

The first type is now seldom to be seen. 
The third is the familiar New England 
form, which came, perhaps, from the in- 
sertion of a chimney into the cottage, built 
originally with only a hearth in the middle 
of a large room. This chimney, in order 
that there might be a fireplace in each of 
the two rooms of the house, was built in the 
center of the mass, that is, in the entry. 
The second, with the central passage, is the 
common form of the wealthier houses in 
early Virginia, and this plan, or a variant of 
it, is often met in the New Netherlands. 1 1 
is rare in New England, although it did ex- 
ist. It is possibly a copy in wood of the 
brick or stone cottages or smaller manor 
houses of the Old World, where the chimneys 
were usually put into the end walls, because 
it was cheaper to build them there as a part 
of a wall than in the body of the house as 
free standing structures. 

There is a variant of this second type 
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in the New Netherlands — if indeed it is 
not the normal plan in that province, at 
least in very early days — wherein there is 
no central passageway running through the 
house, but there are two rooms separated 
by a partition, and each room has its 
chimney in the end wall. When this plan 
became two rooms deep the stairs, which 



place at one side of the central axis, and 
between the fireplace and the front outer 
wall of the room, a door leading to the 
entry or stairway, or to a closet. 

There were houses in which this space 
was covered with oaken paneling, such as 
our fathers saw in manor houses in England. 
Such a man as Governor Eaton in New 




PANELING FROM A HOUSE AT WOODBURY, L. I. 
BUILT ABOUT 1 745 



were either in the corner of the smaller 
room or were a mere ladder to the loft, 
appeared in a sort of rear entry partitioned 
off from the rest of the house. 

Such is the arrangement of the house 
built by John Hewlett near the crown of 
a little ridge in old Woodbury, on Long 
Island, about 1745. The house was two 
rooms deep. On the front were the hall 
and the parlor, each with one end, that 
containing the fireplace, paneled to the 
ceiling across its whole width. 

Some time ago the old house was sold 
at auction and, through the generosity of 
Mrs. Robert W. de Forest, Mr. John B. 
Dunn, Mr. William B. Codling, and Mr. 
Edwin H. Rowley, the paneling of the 
parlor was removed and presented to the 
Metropolitan Museum. It is this wood- 
work which forms the text for these notes. 

The end of a hall or parlor in one of 
these early houses had a regular and 
normal arrangement, consisting of a fire- 



England or some of the wealthier men in 
Virginia or New Amsterdam may have had 
mantels, but such work was not common. 
Paneling was known, as witness the chests 
of wainscot, and here and there, perhaps, a 
door of Jacobean type; but, as a rule, the 
fireplace in the plainer dwellings appeared 
in the bare stone or brick with a plain 
wooden mantel-tree, and the space be- 
tween it and the front wall was filled with 
matched boards moulded more or less 
elaborately at the joints, while the doors 
were of the same material, set vertically 
and secured with battens. In the richer 
or later dwellings the chimney, where the 
fireplace was smaller, was covered with 
boards horizontal or vertical, and in the 
early eighteenth century the whole end of 
the room, including the doors, was paneled. 
This indifference of the early settlers to 
the mantel and paneled wall, so well used 
by the generation before them and even by 
their contemporaries in provincial England, 
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is a curious fact. Poverty rather than will 
was the cause of it. When money and, 
possibly, the decay of the stricter Puritan- 
ism brought paneling into use, it was of a 
later type — a more classic form, borrowed 
from the imitators of Inigo Jones or Sir 
Christopher Wren and developing into the 
paneling carried to the ceiling on all four 
walls, in the paneled rooms in use before 
the Revolution. After that time this 
complete paneling was gradually discarded 
for paneling to the height of the window sills 
and for the low mantel which was taken 
from Adam and his school. Even when 
paneling became common, it was some time 
before the mantel as a feature came into 
favor. 

When paneling and the use of the orders 
in the form of pilasters for interior decora- 
tion came in, the Elizabethan spirit had as- 
serted itself powerfully enough to give the 
details a quaint and archaic appearance. 
So it is in the example before us: the 
general scheme, the composition, is very 
good; the detail is of the olden type, more 
like the manner in which the Elizabethans 
varied the true proportions and mouldings 
of the orders they were using, and handled 
columns, capitals, and bases with a freedom 
which was a relic of the Middle Age. This 
freedom is one of the curious attributes of 
our earlier "colonial" work, that is, the 
work of the early eighteenth century. It 
is not like the freedom of the later Georgian 
times, the slim column and the varied detail 
which had its start in the work of the 
Adams. It is the best trace of an older 
willfulness, the fading sign of earlier crafts- 
manship of which the training was utterly 
uninfluenced by the classic correctness of 
Jones. The Elizabethans and Jacobeans 
sometimes copied drawings in Flemish 
books, deriving from such copying weird 
forms, and, in consequence, were encour- 
aged in whatever willfulness they already 
possessed. Of direct Dutch influence the 
room shows very little trace. 

When we examine the details, we find 
that two types of paneling appear. The 
one in the closet door, the spandels over 
the beaufatt, and the sliding door below, 
is the ordinary raised and beveled panel, 
seen in almost all doors and wainscoting 



up to the time of the Adams and of the 
panels formed by "planted-on" mouldings. 
The second is seen in the panels above the 
fireplace, where the edge of the panel is 
raised and beveled as was the other, but 
where the moulding around the rectangle, 
instead of forming, as in the former 
instance, a plain quarter-round sunk 
slightly below the stile or rail (the flat 
pieces surrounding the panel), is much 
larger and bolder, and projects consider- 
ably beyond the stile; in fact, is what is 
technically called a "bilection" (bolection, 
balection) moulding, partly on the sunken 
surface of the panel, partly on the raised 
surface of the stile or rail. A similar 
moulding on a much larger scale surrounds 
the fireplace opening. It was a very 
common moulding with Wren and his 
craftsmen, and generally indicates, in 
America, a date previous to the Revolu- 
tion. The smaller filling-in piece, however, 
is certainly unusual, and its rounded cor- 
ners are very interesting. 

This paneling of both kinds is perfectly 
regular and is the result of the use of the 
ordinary tools of the day. For it must be 
remembered that all colonial mouldings 
after the time in the seventeenth century 
when men actually carved their mouldings 
as the stonecutters did, with chisel and 
gouge and perhaps a simple plane, were 
conditioned by the size and shape of the 
moulding planes possessed by the joiners 
who did the work. This was possibly 
true also even of the work of Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, or at least of his successors 
or imitators. These tools were not very 
numerous and they changed slowly. Men 
did not follow a special pattern, varying 
more or less from any other, for each new 
job. A new moulding plane was acquired 
now and then as fashions compelled and 
was made to serve for as long a time as 
possible. Accordingly, to the willfulness 
in the use of the orders we must add the 
fact that the classic mouldings or forms, as 
the joiners or carpenters knew them, had to 
be translated into wood through the medium 
of an inelastic set of tools. If the tools 
would render the mouldings in the sequence 
in which Palladio would have them, or as 
the workman remembered Palladio's prefer- 
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ences, well and good; if not, the mouldings 
which the plane would render must be 
made to do duty, with many times a free- 
dom of design which does not add to the 
beauty of the result. 

A glance at the orders used in the work 
before us will make clearer this somewhat 
laborious explanation. The large pilasters 
are well placed, except that they are lacking 
in the corners, where we should expect 
them to cover the posts, or where, if, as in 
this example, there were no posts in that 
position, we should like to see them for 
aesthetic reasons. The bases, too, will pass 
muster, though they betray a lack in the 
tools or in the feeling for detail of the 
craftsman; the whole scheme is better in 
the mass than in the detail, which is a good 
fault. But above these, trouble begins. 
For instance, there are five flutes, a good 
Elizabethan failing, where there should be 
seven. By the way, the flute ends at the 
bottom in a classic way which can hardly 
have been the result of knowledge. The 
pilasters are about the proper height; the 
necking is well applied, albeit too close to 
the tops of the flutes; and the fragment of 
architrave at some distance above it is 
nearly correct, but it is made like the 
architrave of a door, with the "bead" of 
which our fathers were so fond, at the 
lower edge. Besides, the architrave is set 
above the necking at a distance which 
would be too great even for an elongated 
Corinthian capital, a thing, moreover, 
unheard of in this part of the world at that 
date; while across this blank space around 
the pilaster, not under the architraves 
where it should be, but halfway between 
necking and architrave, is broken an out- 
landish substitute for a Doric capital, in 
which a moulding which is almost a Gothic 
"ressaunt" is used for the usual quarter 
round or echinus under the flat part or 
abacus of the cap. There is no excuse for 
this, unless it be the Elizabethan feeling 
which seems to have lived over into the 
eighteenth century; but this long space 
between necking and architrave with a cap 
or collection of mouldings halfway be- 
tween is common in colonial work. 

The frieze or flat surface above the archi- 
trave is right, but the cornice is very erratic. 



The crown mould or top line of mouldings 
and the fascia, or straight strip under it 
are orthodox, even if they are very coarse 
and the fascia too small; but the bed- 
mould, or collection of mouldings under the 
fascia, is riotous. A hollow which starts 
at the front edge of the fascia is stopped 
below by a necking nearly the same as that 
at the top of the pilaster. The man who 
did this must have had a huge "hollow" 
plane and lacked the tools for the proper 
mouldings. 

The size of the little pilasters is in favor 
of the five-channel fluting; seven flutes 
here would be too fine. The bases over 
the mantel look as though they were feeling 
for foothold on a shelf, or had been left, 
like some of the columns at Spalato, cor- 
beled out from the face of the wall. For 
the shelf which now graces the mantel is, 
as can readily be seen, an interpolation, 
cutting into the mouldings of the fireplace 
frame in a way not contemplated by those 
longsuffering pieces of wood. Early mantels 
were innocent of shelves — therein con- 
trasted with some of their Elizabethan pro- 
totypes, if prototypes they were. For it 
must be remembered that the American 
house is derived from the yeoman's cottage 
or from the older manor houses, and not 
from the great halls of later days. Again, 
at the top of the mantel pilasters we find 
a nearly correct little cap and then the 
architrave, which, as in the main pilasters, 
is set too high. 

Directly above the architrave comes 
what we should take for one of the swells 
of "pulvinar" or "cushion" friezes used 
by those of our ancestors to whom Palladio 
was a guide; but here it is rather small, 
though undeniably present, and it has over 
it a corona which seems to be present solely 
for the purpose of bringing the whole up 
to the line of the top of the panel. The 
space between this corona and the cornice 
is filled with a jig-sawed form which looks 
like the clumsy starting of an urn. Over 
this in turn breaks out the cornice, as it 
does over the pilasters, without any regard 
to the difference in scale of the two orders. 
Hopeless from the academic point of view, 
quite willful, and showing a mind untrained 
in detail, it somehow fits in with the main 
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composition and gives a certain life to it. 
It is possible to be too tame if one is merely 
academic, and tame our fathers were not. 
This work is a first-rate expression of their 
staid yet willful character. Unamenable 
to discipline unless they could see the 
reason for it, or some great necessity over- 
awed their stubborn individuality, they 
lit up their sober housekeeping with just 
such touches as the little pilasters which 
we see over this parlor fireplace. 

The beaufatt presents several interesting 
points. Generally when this china cup- 
board appeared in our architecture, it was 
placed in one of the corners of the room, 
often the parlor, which, early in the eigh- 
teenth century, was used as a dining room, 
at least on great occasions. It would be 
interesting to know how far the corner 
screen common in Elizabethan rooms gave 
a hint for the shape which this corner 
beaufatt took. At the time the Hewlett 
house was built it was uncommon to put 
the beaufatt near the fireplace, especially 
in the houses along the coast. The ortho- 
dox treatment of the beaufatt was that of 
the niche, a semicircular recess the half 
dome at the head of which was filled in by a 
scallop shell. An excellent example of the 
niche without the shelving is at South 
Wraxall Manor, in England. In our ex- 
ample the ribs of the scallop are present; 
but the spaces between are simply filled in, 
and all carving is absent except at the 
spring of the half dome, where a curious 
ornament takes the place of the usual roll 
of the shell. The shelves are shaped as 
usual, but are only rounded, and not care- 
fully moulded on the edges. 



Note in passing that the butts of the 
doors are entirely modern and that the left- 
hand stile has been widened. Note also 
that the escutcheon or metal plate about 
the keyhole shows a form made to match a 
variant of the "cock's-head hinge," so 
called, which was doubtless used upon the 
door. 

The movable panel below is rather well 
managed, standing between its two little 
pilasters, which reduce the size of what 
would otherwise be a clumsy door and mask 
the plain surface needed for the door to 
slide behind. But why these doors were 
made to slide it is not easy to say. 

It is a matter for congratulation that the 
Metropolitan Museum has received this 
piece of work. Much has been done in 
many museums for German, English, 
Tyrolese, and what-not interiors. This is 
the beginning of what may be done for the 
history of domestic architecture in America. 
It is to be hoped that this Museum, which 
can show so well the development of other 
forms of art, will at some time possess a com- 
plete series of such fragments as this, or of 
complete rooms beginning with the very 
earliest times and showing not only forms 
characteristic of New England but those 
of the New Netherlands and of Virginia. 
Architectural criticism may cavil at details 
in our early work — there may be faults, as 
in the piece of joining before us — but there 
is in much of the work of our forefathers a 
largeness of conception, a dignity of com- 
position which does not always appear in 
work of greater pretensions. 

Norman Morrison Isham. 
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